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New approaches to education are being advocated and 
implemented throughout the Pacific region. This is the first of a 
series of papers on the broad phase of educational change: 
initiation, implementation, and institutionalization and renewal. It 
seeks to provide Pacific educators with updated information about the 
change process, with a focus on the initiation phase. Part 1, 
originally published as a separate paper in November 1991, draws on 
Fullan's change factors to formulate questions about change. It 
presents a matrix based on relationships anc dimensions to assess the 
status of change. The initiation phase requires identification of a 
high-priority need, the engagement of key people who advocate the 
change, and a focus on what needs to be changed. Part 2, originally 
published as a separate paper in October 1992, describes the human 
dimension and key change factors in the implementation phase. It 
discusses the "implementation dip"— the period between discarding old 
strategies and the mastery of new ones— and the use of internal and 
external facilitators. Part 3 focuses on institutionalization and 
renewal of educational change, that is, how to keep desired changes 
in place and how to continue to grow. A brief discussion of 
institutionalization is followed by questions to guide 
institutionalization and renewal. What research tells us about 
institutionalization and renewal is then discussed, including lessons 
from the past and present, and funding as an obstacle as well as an 
opportunity is considered. A final statement on what needs to be done 
to effect successful change concludes the document. (LMI/AA) 
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Part 1: 

Overview and Initiation Phase 

by Kathleen U. Busic' and Rita Hocog Inos 

First published November 1991 . 

Part 2: 
Implementation Phase 

by Kathleen U. Busick and Rita Hocog Inos 

First published October 1992. 

Part 3: 

Institutionalization and Renewal Phase 

by Mary Hammond 
with Rita Hocog Inos and Kathleen U. Busick 



Parts 1 and 2 were originally published and distributed separately. 
With the completion of the 
Synthesis of the Research on Educational Change, 
they are now being reissued with Part 3. 
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Part 1: Overview and Initiation Phase 



Educational Change in the Pacific 

As we head toward the 21st century, the pace of change is accelerating. Major changes are taking place 
throughout the Pacific islands. These include changes in political status, economics, and population, as well as a 
substantial increase in the movement of Pacific islanders within.and beyond the region. All these factors call for 
significant changes in educational practices. 

New approaches to education in the region are being advocated and implemented throughout the Pacific. These 
include: whole language; interdisciplinary curriculum; heterogeneous grouping of students; cooperative learning 
teams; and initiatives that alter the locus of control for improvement, such as site-based management, shared decision 
making, and community governance systems. School improvement is increasingly the responsibility of local 
schools! and along with school-level decision making comes increased accountability for student learning outcomes. 
At the same time, policy-making bodies such as local school boards are being reactivated and energized throughout 
the region. School leaders and policymakers within the region will determine what changes occur and how they will 
take place at the local level. 

This is the first in a series of papers on the broad phases of educational change: initiation, implementation, and 
institutionalization and renewal. The purpose of this first paper is to provide Pacific educators with updated 
information about the change process, with a focus on the initiation phase. 



Current Pacific Initiatives 

Educational change is actively underway through- 
out the Pacific region. A number of schools in Hawaii 
and the Marshall Islands are altering relationships among 
teachers, parents, students, administrators, other school 
staff, local governing bodies, communities, and the 
central administration. The Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) is linking school 
improvement, restructuring, and an accountability sys- 
tem. Demonstration schools in Chuuk are trying out 
instructional programs and innovations that, if success- 
ful, will be expanded to outlying schools throughout the 
state. Pohnpei and Yap states are engaged in implement- 
ing five year plans and curriculum frameworks. Kosrae 
has adopted a four-day school week and is moving 
substantial decision making and responsibility directly 
to schools. American Samoa is expanding leadership 
training as a key to student growth through school level 
improvement. Palau's effective schools process is 
guided by principals and involves parents and commu- 
nity members in school change. Guam is installing an 
integrated curriculum and aligned assessment along 
with an effective schools project. 

As Pacific educators initiate fundamental school 
and systemwide reforms, there is need for: 



1. Information about the nature of educational 
change and the factors that strengthen and/or 
inhibit improvement efforts. 

2. Validation of research on educational change 
within Pacific cultures and contexts. 

3 . Understanding among key decision makers about 
the characteristics of successful change initia- 
tives. 

4. Strategies for initiating, implementing, and sus- 
taining changes to improve education outcomes. 

5. Strategies for effective support of school level 
improvement. 

6. Strategies and tools for evaluating the impact of 
a wide variety of changes on student perfor- 
mance. 

What Research Tells Us About Educational Change 

Educational changes imported from other systems 
have the potential to create chaos when they do not 
address the real needs, context, and cultures into which 
they are introduced. In addition, some innovations 
carry with them costs that cannot be sustained over 
time. By contrast, educational innovations designed 
and implemented by Pacific islanders to improve schools 
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and student learning can achieve their visions for the 
success of the Pacific child. 

Research supporting the vital role of local decision 
making in educational change can be found in the Rand 
Change Agent Study (1975). One of the earliest system- 
atic studies of educational change, the Rand Study 
looked at federally funded projects and described the 
role of federal policy and local responses as well as 
"outputs" — actual improvements in school practice. 
Before the Rand Study, the assumption underlying 
early federal projects was that policy set at the federal 
level would improve local school strategies and outputs 
(McLaughlin, 1990). The Rand Study identified the 
crucial role of the local context in achieving successful 
educational change: Projects that had the active com- 
mitment of district leadership and locally-selected imple- 
mentation strategies surpassed the outcomes of "out- 
sider" change agent projects. 

When the Rand Study findings were "revisited" 15 
years later, McLaughlin (1990) noted that the following 
findings of the original study endure: 

• Policy cannot mandate what matters: Local ca- 
pacity and local will are what matter most for 
achieving educational outcomes. 

• Local variability is the rule; uniformity is the 
exception. Looking for the "right way" to 
change is counterproductive as "how to change" 
will look different from place to place. Varia- 
tions in approaches to change are healthy, not 
signs of problems. 

Canadian researcher Michael Fullan has extensively 
documented the characteristics of successful change 
efforts in schools and school systems both large and 
small, resource rich and resource poor. He has also 
synthesized the research of many others (including 
Miles, Huberman, Hord, Rutherford, Huling-Austin, 
and Hall) to provide educators with information about 
characteristics or "change factors" found consistently 
in innovations that succeed. Fullan cautions that the 
research on change does not provide hard-and-fast rules 
about how to implement change. Rather, the research 
provides broad guidelines with details that will vary for 
each local situation and context. 

Questions to Guide Educational Change 

For this paper, Fullan' s change factors have been 
reframed into questions to guide people involved in the 




process of change. As we consider significant changes 
in curriculum, instruction, assessment, grouping, sched- 
uling, facilities, relationships with families and com- 
munity, governance, and policies, the following ques- 
tions provide a framework for local leaders: 
Initiating Educational Change 

Is the proposed educational change linked to high 

priority needs? 
Are the changes we are considering built around a 

clear model? 
Do we have a strong advocate who is committed to 
educational improvement and will provide lead- 
ership during initiation? 
Are we planning to actively initiate the improve- 
ment effort and involve those who will be asked 
to change by inviting their ideas and contribu- 
tions to the vision ? 
Implementi ng Educational Change 

Have we identified a person or people who will be 
responsible for our change effort? (Who is in 
charge?) 

Are we building shared control so that teachers, 
principals, family, and community members are 
involved and empowered to come together, share 
concerns, and act? 

Are we providing both pressure and support? 
(Pressure to keep things moving; support to 
ensure success. Peer coaching is an example of 
a strategy that combines both pressure and sup- 
port.) 

Are we providing technical assistance? Assistance 
from within our own system? Assistance from 
outside the system that supports the changes we 
envision? 

Have we planned appropriate rewards for people in 
the process of change? (It is especially impor- 
tant to have early rewards so that people will 
persist when initial "costs" of risk, time, effort, 
energy, and commitment are high.) 
Sustaining and Institutio nalizing Educational Change 

Is our innovation embedded into the educational 
system? (Is it linked to the heart of the budget?) 

Are our educational improvements linked to in- 
struction? (Do the changes affect day-to-day 
classroom practices?) 

Is there widespread use of improved practices? 
(Are the practices we are implementing used 
across grades and subject areas?) 
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Have we removed competing priorities so that 
people involved in the change are protected 
from additional duties or distractions? (Over- 
load is a serious threat to successful change.) 

Is there ongoing assistance? Are people involved 
in change being given sufficient information, 
opportunities to practice and develop skills, and 
ongoing assistance to strengthen and expand 
their mastery and understanding? Are new 
administrators and teachers given information 
and assistance to involve them in the change? 



2. It is important to consider both the content (the 
what of education change) and the process (the 
how). 

3. Don'tassumeanything. Clarify, discuss, check. 

4. Don't limit your expectations; don't wait for 
perfection — start! 

5. People's practices and behaviors often change 
before their beliefs. 

6. Commitment develops, evolving over time. 

7. Successful innovation involves a process of 
rethinking and redoing. 



The Realities of Change: Initiation 

The real meaning of change lies in its human, not its 
material, dimension. Huberman and Miles' (1984) 
research about people in the process of change suggests 
that a period of anxiety is part of the change process, and 
that people often change their practices before they 
change their beliefs and understanding. 

Huberman has examined another underlying issue 
in educational change: the distribution of power. People 
involved in change efforts need to be aware of the 
politics of power in the change process. Innovation, he 
suggests, is about power and the redistribution of power. 
Restructuring initiatives, for example, focus on shared 
decision making that opens up the change process to 
teachers, parents, and community members. This rep- 
resents a distinct departure from the power structure 
that currently exists in schools and departments of 
education. 

Change involves risk taking. It often appears messy 
in the early stages as teachers, principals, and others 
depart from what they know well to try new practices 
and strategies. Initiators have no guarantees that the 
changes they are introducing will succeed. It is normal 
for people to feel overwhelmed and even threatened in 
the early stages of significant change. The laws of 
physics apply in human change: Things (and people) 
like to stay the way they are; things (and people) like to 
keep on doing what they are already doing. One reason 
for early rewards is to affirm the risks that teachers and 
others are taking and to encourage them to sustain their 
efforts. 

Fullan's studies of educational change have gener- 
ated some advice and reminders to help people in the 
initiation phase: 

1 . Change is a process not an event. 



The Change Matrix 

In The New Meaning of Educational Change ( 1 99 1 ), 
Fullan describes change as multidimensional. He notes 
that change can occur at many levels, such as the 
classroom, school, district, or state. Implementing 
change can involve each of these levels. Within any 
level there can be changes that occur at the surface (e.g., 
new materials); changes that involve use of new prac- 
tices and behaviors (e.g., new teaching approaches); 
and changes in the deep structures that affect the beliefs 
and understanding of individuals engaged in change. 
As Fullar. points out, the phases of change are over- 
lapping, not discrete. 

In addition to the dimensions of change described 
by Fullan, another fundamental element is changing 
relationships among people engaged in educational 
innovation. Carl Glickman and his colleagues at the 
University of Georgia Program for School Improve- 
ment have documented work currently underway among 
schools in the League of Professional Schools in Geor- 
gia (1991). They have identified three ways people 
relate while engaged in educational change: 

• People work in isolation, with changes made in 
isolation (e.g., within individual classroom* or 
by school leaders operating alone). 

• People work in a congenial, friendly atmo- 
sphere, and may discuss their work, school 
events, and activities. 

• People worktogethercollaboratively— discuss- 
ing, arguing, planning, considering alterna- 
tives, and sharing successes and concerns. These 
people are fully engaged in shared decision 
making. 

Putting together Fullan's work on dimensions of 
change and Glickman' s on people in the process of 
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change, the authors of this paper have developed a ma- 
trix that can be used to assess the current status of a 
specific educational change. Is change taking place at 
the surface? Are people being friendly but not really 
feeling the ownership that comes from collaboration? 
Are some individuals acting on deeply held beliefs but 
in isolation from others? Initiators of change need to 
look at the reality of where people are starting from. The 
matrix can be used to chart progress, both in terms of the 
dimension of change and the change in relationships 
among people. Movement from working in isolation to 
working in a friendly, congenial atmosphere is a major 
step. Fullan reminds us to think big, but to start small. 

Relationships within the Change Process 
isolated Friendly Collaborative 
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Change Research in the Pacific Context 

Pacific educators and leaders often find themselves 
caught in initiatives that are the direct result of national 
reform policies. Other changes arrive in the various 
Pacific islands as requirements that are mandated for 
financial support. Other innovations are introduced 
from throughout the world via many modes of diffu- 
sion, including service providers and commercial ven- 
dors. 

The need for local decision making in the Pacific is 
stronger than evei. Local consideration of new initia- 
tives begins with a practical set of questions, such as: 
Why ' hange? Change what? Change how? Change 
who? Does the proposed change address unmet needs? 
Is it a priority among unmet needs? Are there adequate 
resources? Policies? Who benefits from the change? 
As people move from consideration to initiation, the 
change process is underway. Knowledge of character- 
istics of change, typical reactions of people in the 
process of change, and time and resource factors that 
accompany significant improvement — all can prove 
useful as local decisions are made for the benefit of 
Pacific children. 



Because change research cannot provide a prescrip- 
tion for success, Pacific educators need to identify and 
define success factors in their own context. Questions 
about the context of change include: What does shared 
control look like in Pacific education? Who must be 
involved in decision making? Are there differences in 
who needs to be involved in different entities? Who can 
be the strong advocate? Who can' t? What are culturally 
appropriate rewards? and How can recognition of pro- 
gress take place w ithou t singling out individuals? Some 
aspects of educational change may be common across 
Pacific and international education; some may be unique 
within the specific contexts of individual Pacific juris- 
dictions. To work, change has to be part of ongoing 
reality. 

PREL in the Pacific Change Process 

The Pacific Region Educational Laboratory (PREL) 
is currently addressing the challenge of change with 
strategies that build on locally initiated innovations. 
PREL facilitates the exchange of information about 
effective and appropriate strategies for initiating, imple- 
menting, and sustaining real improvement in learning 
throughout the region. To support growth from within, 
PREL is working with Pacific educators and communi- 
ties through: 

• Awareness and information activities for educa- 
tional leaders and policymakers. 

• Incorporation of change research in the training 
and information modules under development 
by Pacific school improvement trainers in the 
Pacific Region Effective and Successful Schools 
(PRESS) process. 

• Ongoing technical assistance for classroom as- 
sessment °nd school partnerships that includes 
assessment of change in the three dimensions 
identified by Fullan (surface, behaviors, be- 
liefs), alterations in roles and relationships as 
schools and districts restructure, and the impact 
of educational innovations on student perfor- 
mance. 

• Training locally-based trainers to assure sus- 
tained assistance from within the Pacific region. 

• Facilitating local and regional research to meet 
priority educational needs. 
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Part 2: Implementation Phase 



Implementing Educational Change 

As Pacific educational leaders strive to make their educational systems meaningful for their own island people — 
both systemwide and at the individual school level — lessons can be learned from the research on change. Part 1 of 
this series focused on key questions to be answered from within as changes are initiated in Pacific education. During 
the initiation phase a high priority need is identified, key people are engaged and actively advocate the change, and 
the focus is on what needs to be changed. Part 2 asks additional key questions to guide educators and their partners 
as they move into action. During the implementation phase, the energy and enthusiasm that often accompany the 
initiation of change begin to be tempered by the realities of the tasks as well as the reactions and concerns of the 
people involved. 

The Pacific region is participating in the discussion taking place throughout the world on ways to provide the 
highest quality of education. Too often, innovations have faded away as financial support diminished. High student 
interest and even positive student outcomes have been attributed to exciting — but short-lived — projects. Why 
weren't such innovations more enduring? Perhaps greater knowledge of the process of implementing change can 
help Pacific educators at all levels to preserve positive innovations. 



What Research Tells Us About People 
Implementing Change 

In the Pacific region, school/community-based 
management is being implemented in Chuuk, Hawaii, 
and parts of the Marshall Islands, and the roles of 
parents and community members are being redefined. 
Looking at systematic school improvement efforts now 
underway in Guam, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, Palau, Pohnpei, Kosrae, Yap, and 
American Samoa, we see the very real human dimen- 
sions of change. Throughout the region, change in 
education interacts with cultural, economic, political, 
and social change as well. The stresses of multiple 
changes add complexity to the implementation of inno- 
vations in education. 

Educators in the process of change may be asking 
themselves' How will I need to change? What will I 
need to do differently? How will the new practices 
affect me.. .my students. ..our culture? How can I man- 
age the changes? What are some examples of the 
practices in use? How can I assess growth and progress? 
What do I need to do to make it work? Who can help? 
Where will the time come from? 

Documenting the stages that individuals go through 
as they change, researchers at the University of Texas at 
Austin developed the Concerns Based Adoption Model 
(CBAM) (1984, 1987). The researchers offer 



implementers insights into the sometimes painful per- 
sonal growth that precedes significant change in prac- 
tices. To change something, they suggest, requires that 
someone has to change first. Hord, Rutherford, Huling- 
Austin, and Hall's work is particularly useful because it 
suggests that anticipating people's concerns can enable 
innovators to focus on appropriate forms of support. 
Their work also reassures us that it is possible to 
anticipate much that will occur during a change process. 

The primary concerns of individuals in the process 
of change are identified in these seven stages: 

0. Awareness. At this stage, individuals are not 
concerned about the innovation. 

1. Information. Individuals would like to know 
more about the innovation before they adopt the 
change and undertake new practices. 

2. Personal. People at this stage are beginning to 
think about how the change will affect them. 

3. Management. Concerns about how to make the 
change work characterize this stage. 

4. Consequence. Individuals are beginning to make 
the new practices their own and now are con- 
cerned about how the change is affecting stu- 
dents. 

5. Collaboration. People at this stage are trying to 
connect their work to what others are doing. 

6. Refocusing. Individuals now have integrated 
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the practices into their professional lives and are 
examining ways to improve these practices. 

Hord, Rutherford, Huling-Austin, and Hall group 
the seven stages into three main concerns. Typical 
comments from those involved reflect the concerns. 
For example, stages 0-2 can be seen as concern for self: 
I am not concerned about the innovation; I would like to 
know more about it; how will using it affect me? Stage 
3 is a concern for task: I seem to be spending all my time 
getting materials ready; keeping track of progress is 
difficult; I am still not sure how to do this. Stages 4 to 6 
are concern for impact: I am looking at the effects of the 
innovation on my students; I am concerned about relat- 
ing what I am doing with what other instructors are 
doing; I have some ideas about something that would 
work even better. 

In a document that summarizes CB AM, the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural Educa- 
tion Program (1990) outlines interventions that are 
appropriate for each stage of concern. For example, 
people who are at Stage 0 can be supported through 
involvement in discussion and decision making about 
the innovation and its implementation. People who are 
concerned about their own role and the impact of the 
innovation on their work will be encouraged by support 
that recognizes their concerns and provides step-by- 
step information about how to implement new prac- 
tices. 

In the Pacific, as schools struggle with their school 
improvement plans, there is a great need to recognize 
individuals and their concerns. If school leadership 
values the ultimate outcomes of envisioned priorities 
and innovations, there must be better understanding of 
how individuals move from Stage 0 to Stage 6. Further 
dialogue and actual training on the change process are 
needed if Pacific education initiatives are to move 
beyond the initial stage of discussion. Educational lead- 
ers must seek to understand concerns of all individuals 
involved in the process of change. They must design 
strategies to address concerns, to ease tensions, and to 
pave the way for successful innovations. 

Key Factors During the Implementation Phase 

Michael Fullan's work on education change synthe- 
sizes his own research and the work of many others. 
Describing the complex relationship between key imple- 
mentation factors and successful educational change, 



he suggests that "the more factors supporting imple- 
mentation, the more change in practice will be accom- 
plished.** Fullan*s (1989) research on successful 
educational change identified five major implementa- 
tion factors: Orchestration, Shared [Responsibility], 
Pressure and Support, Technical Assistance, and Re- 
wards. (Note: Although Fullan uses the term "Shared 
Control,** the usage "Shared Responsibility** is more 
appropriate in the Pacific context.) Each factor contrib- 
utes to success during implementation, and each has 
unique characteristics that reflect the visions and cul- 
tures of those involved in change. For example, the 
leaders who orchestrate change may differ from piace to 
place. In many Pacific cultures, traditional leaders are 
crucial to ultimate success and their role in orchestrat- 
ing the resources and participation of others must not be 
underestimated. Key questions linked to orchestration 
include: Is there clear leadership to bring together the 
various people and activities into a coherent whole? Is 
there someone in charge? Does the leadership con- 
sciously make connections between this change effort 
and the ultimate outcomes? 

Shared responsibility and ownership by those in- 
volved is absolutely necessary for the success of any 
implementation plan. Ownership has to take prece- 
dence in the process of change. If the process is per- 
ceived to be owned by one or a few, resistance is likely 
from other affected individuals. For a smooth transition 
to effective implementation, all key partners are vital to 
the process. It is imperative that everyone involved has 
a shared understanding and commitment to the change 
process, knowledge of the strategies necessary to effect 
change, and the commitment to implement changes. 
Key questions that center on shared responsibility in- 
clude: Is the change based on a need deeply felt by those 
who will be asked to change their practices? Who is 
involved? How are they involved? Is it clear how 
different partners can significantly contribute to the 
changes underway? Are there opportunities for people 
to make choices and to influence the decisions that they 
themselves will carry out? 

Fullan notes that both pressure and support are 
essential during this phase. Pressure without support 
leads to conflict; support without pressure can limit 
results. Expectations, such as time lines for the comple- 
tion of actions and products, are important to assure 
continued forward movement. Questions about pres- 
sure include: What forces must be considered? Which 
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forms of pressure are appropriate (e.g., deadlines, meet- 
ings at which people report progress, required written 
summaries)? How about visits from facilitators? 

Key questions about support include: What kinds of 
support are needed and where do they come from? For 
example, is there an adequate allocation of resources to 
fully support the initiative? Where there is pressure to 
do things better, support must also be readily available 
Financial allocations are necessary but are by no means 
the only resource that can make or break the implementa- 
tion. Often times, implemented must rethink priorities 
and use resources in the most meaningful and fruitful 
ways. Marian Liebowitz (1991) suggests that people 
involved in significant change (such as restructuring) 
need to assume that there may not be large amounts of 
additional money or additional time, but rather that they 
needtodecide whatcan be done by reallocating existing 
resources. 

Implementation will not take place and be effective 
if it has to be accomplished within competing priorities. 
This does not mean that everything else that is happen- 
ing must be dropped to accommodate the intended 
change. What needs to be done is some serious group 
rethinking and consensus building — shared responsi- 
bility — in prioritizing needs and the al location of essen- 
tial resources. Funding often is a major determinant in 
whether an initiative will be deemed high priority by 
those who are being asked to change. Bu; funding in and 
of itself does not necessarily achieve positive imple- 
mentation results. Along with money, another essential 
resource that must be prioritized and allocated is time 
and effort. For any implementation to be effective, there 
must be "protected time" allocated, a form of support 
that is essential in helping to establish a sound basis for 
long-term growth. 

Fullan and others also document the importance of 
ongoing technical assistance. Significant change in 
education involves significant commitment to rethink- 
ing and relearning. Key questions include: Will train- 
ing/technical assistance be provided to individual 
schools, clusters of schools, or systemwide? What train- 
ing/technical assistance can be supported from within 
the school or the department? Will external facilitators 
be used? How can time be provided for training/techni- 
cal assistance? What kinds of assistance and/or training 
are needed? Who should be involved? 

Fullan's final implementation factor is rewards. 
' Researchers identify this factor as crucial to success, 



and recommend that innovators carefully incorporate 
early rewards into their planning. But what does it look 
like in Pacific terms? Questions that must be answered 
include: What forms of recognition are appropriate in 
the Pacific? Who can reward? Are direct rewards 
appropriate? What are indirect ways to recognize 
improvement? Rewards in the Pacific island context 
relate to how communities and school leaders support 
ongoing efforts. Acknowledging the effort of individu- 
als from time to time is an acceptable reward, given 
limited resources. Rewards and acknowledgment con- 
tribute to a climate that supports growth and encourages 
persistence rather than emphasizing deficiencies. In 
addition to the principal or school leadership team, 
acknowledgment can come from school board mem- 
bers, district level leaders, administrators, and commu- 
nity partners. 

The Implementation Dip 

Innovators should not expect instant success. By 
recognizing that it may take up to 18 months for staff 
members to incorporate new practices, leaders can 
create a climate that encourages teachers to risk imper- 
fect early implementation. Fullan again provides valu- 
able insight. He documents what he calls the "imple- 
mentation dip." Again and again, in his study of effec- 
tive and successful change initiatives, he identified a 
period where individuals have given up ineffective 
practices but have not yet mastered the new strategies. 
During this period (which can vary significantly in 
length) things actually get worse. Student performance 
may go down; teacher morale and test scores may 
decline: parent dissatisfaction may increase. This is 
normal! Leaders, change facilitators, and others who 
advocate change must recognize this pattern and be 
aware that it is characteristic of the early stages of 
implementation. This figure shows the implementation 
dip: 

Where we are headed. 



Where we started. 



When NOT to get discouraged. 

Many educational innovations, initiated with high 
expectations and enthusiasm, llounder and die in the 
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face of the implementation dip. Persistence, patience, 
and— especially — the time element are critical for sus- 
taining the implementation. Leadership is also critical 
in maintaining the vision for change. Leadership en- 
compasses the highest level of the system, central office 
resource people, school level administrators, and local 
school facilitators. Clear leadership throughout the sys- 
tem is essential for the success of any implementation 
plan. Leaders must share a collective vision on the 
implementation of a practice or policy. They are key 
players in helping to keep the priority focused and the 
vision clear, especially when times are difficult. Leader- 
ship* s role is critical in moving the process out of the 
implementation dip and toward more positive growth 
and change. 

The Roles of Facilitators During Implementation 

The importance ofleadership, especially when times 
are difficult, has been emphasized. Throughout the 
change process, implemented also benefit from the 
support of external facilitators and an internal facilita- 
tor. External facilitators contribute to the implementa- 
tion stage by providing pressure and support as well as 
technical assistance. They support local efforts, but do 
not assume a leadership role. Often times, outside 
facilitators will be required to provide training or tech- 
nical assistance on specific implementation processes 
or identified needs to support effective change. Other 
times, outside facilitators are used informally to assess 
progress and provide feedback — to lend a sympathetic 
ear when necessary. Implementers often feel less threat- 
ened by outside facilitators because their role is to 
support and provide honest assessment of implementa- 
tion activities. They bring the issues out in the open for 
an objective review by everyone involved. School im- 
provement facilitators encourage schools to measure 
their growth from where they began, not in relation to or 
in competition with other schools. External facilitators 



also bring a perspective that incorporates experience 
with many other schools and projects; they contribute 
new ideas that focus on the vision of the group. 

The internal facilitator plays both supporting and 
leading roles in the change process. The internal facili- 
tator is someone within the system or the school whose 
role is to be the bridge between innovation and the 
implementers. Within the Pacific region, strategies for 
maintaining the skills of local facilitators have been 
provided through development of leadership groups 
whose work is assisted by the Pacific Region Educa- 
tional Laboratory (PREL). These leaders serve as re- 
source people to support the planned change process at 
home and to link home to outside resources in a number 
of ways. Outside resources include experts on specific 
goal areas and needs that cannot be addressed readily at 
home. Part of the local facilitator' s role includes identify- 
ing resources closer to home — people with rich experi- 
ence, knowledge of culture, and/or subject area exper- 
tise as well as knowledge of the uniquenesses of the 
school community. 

Significant change in education takes place in fits 
and starts, ups and downs. People in the process of 
change range from those who are uninterested to those 
who are out front, ready to fly. The local facilitator is 
essential, with knowledge of the implementers' con- 
cerns and needs that cannot be matched by external 
facilitators. Facilitation is therefore a partnership, with 
complementary knowledge and skills provided by ex- 
ternal and internal facilitators. 

The implementation phase of change is exhilarat- 
ing, exhausting, frustrating, and filled with uncertainty. 
People must give up what they know well and begin the 
struggle to master new skills and knowledge, to try out 
and manage new practices, and, ultimately, to shift their 
belief structure so that the envisioned changes become 
a part of their everyday behavior. When that happens, 
they have entered the next phase of change: institution- 
alization and renewal. 
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Part 3: Institutionalization and Renewal Phase 



Institutionalizing and Renewing Educational Change 

Pacific educators are concerned with sustaining the momentum of significant changes now being implemented. 
Such changes include major community and school partnerships, adoption of the Pacific Region Effective and 
Successful Schools (PRESS) improvement process, the use of performance assessments related to emerging 
regional standards, alterations of traditional school calendars, and school/community-based management. Parts 1 
and 2 of this series discussed the initiation and implementation phases of change. In this final part, the focus is on 
institutionalization and renewal of educational changes; that is, how to keep desired changes in place and how to 
continue to grow. 

Institutionalization has occurred when a change becomes a part of people's everyday behavior and beliefs. As 
Curry (1992) puts it, this is making the change stick. Most educators have experienced a number of school 
improvement attempts that were abandoned after implementation. Research in the last 20 years reflects this 
common experience. Lack of success, however, does not seem to discourage educators from trying. Scholars such 
as Horsley, Terry, Hergert, and Loucks-Horsley (1991) comment that they do not see a decrease in new school 
changes that are considered and implemented. Educators continue to look for new and better ways to improve the 
learning experience, and to help teachers and students grow. But have good changes been "lost" by the failure to 
carry them past implementation to institutionalization? 

Researchers on educational reform agree that knowledge of how the change process works is essential to 
institutionalizing changes. While this point sounds like common sense, Fullan and Miles (1992) observe that few 
individuals involved in the change process have been trained in the basic knowledge of how successful change takes 
place. Traditionally, educators have been trained in the substance or content of change; however, usually they have 
not been trained in the process of change. Today, as educators grow in their awareness of the process of change- 
particularly of the institutionalization phase where many school reforms fail to survive— there is hope that long- 
lasting changes can be incorporated into the ongoing school structure. 



Questions to Guide Institutionalization and 
Renewal 

In Part 1 of this series, a number of questions were 
posed to guide educational change. The following 
review discusses questions related to institutionaliza- 
tion and renewal in more detail: 

1 . Is our innovation embedded into the educational 
system? 

Example: Funds for School/Community- Based 
Management (SCBM) are now part of Hawaii 
schools ' operating budgets rather than tempo- 
rary add-ons. When a new practice is embed- 
ded, it is part of the ongoing budget. It is not 
added as an occasional or one-time expenditure. 
It is not removed from the budget once the initial 
implementation and evaluation phases have been 
completed. It is not removed from the budget 
once external funding has ended. The innova- 



tion is defined in the budget in detail; ongoing 
expenditures for additional training and re- 
sources continue to be budgeted once the inno- 
vation is institutionalized. An embedded inno- 
vation is also built into a school's master sched- 
ule and programs. Eventually, educators within 
the school accept the new practices as the usual 
way things are done. 
2. Are our educational improvements linked to 
instruction? 

Example: In Pohnpei State time is set aside on 
Thursday afternoons for teacher reflection and 
professional development to improve instruc- 
tion. The improvements need to be linked to 
instruction and day-to-day classroom practices. 
This means they need to become a part of the 
organization as well as part of a teacher's day- 
to-day activities. There is a critical link between 
professional development for teachers and the 
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successful implementation and maintenance of 
school improvements. Studies over the past IS 
years confirm that there is more successful 
change when there is opportunity for ongoing 
staff development. 

It is natural for the energy and intensity level 
of teachers to diminish after the initial imple- 
mentation of an innovation. At this point in the 
change process, it is especially important to 
have continued renewal and encouragement 
through staff development that is built into 
teachers' work schedules in order to avoid burn- 
out or a return to old habits. Staff development, 
as a key for successful innovations, needs to be 
embedded in the budget and master schedule. 

3. Is there widespread use of improved practices? 
Example: Guam schools engaged in the On- 
ward to Excellence school improvement pro- 
cess implement and mon itor new practices across 
all grade levels— practices expected to help 
them achieve their schools' goals. New prac- 
tices need to be used school wide — across grades 
and subject areas — for them to be institutional- 
ized. If implemented in a fragmented or limited 
way (for example, in one classroom or one grade 
only), an innovation's use will diminish in time. 
Ongoing and bu ; It- in opportunities for monitor- 
ing, training, and problem solving are critical 
for the widespread and consistent use of the 
innovation. 

4. Have we removed competing priorities so that 
people involved in the change are protected 
from additional duties or distractions? 

As educators everywhere agree, overload is a 
serious obstacle to change. When planning for 
change, school leaders and teachers must think 
carefully about competing priorities. Will a 
teacher be penalized in one area of his or her 
duties if asked Co take on additional duties to 
help in the change process? Teachers who be- 
come overloaded are vulnerable to burnout if 
release time or reduced teaching loads are not 
factored into the budget and plan. 

5. Is there ongoing assistance? 

Example: The Yap Assessment Project ensures 
local trainers will be available on a regular 
basis to schools and teachers. Ongoing assis- 
tance does not mean reliance on outside fund- 



ing. Assistance might be in the form of giving 
teachers and staff sufficient information and 
opportunities to practice and develop skills that 
will strengthen and expand their mastery and 
understanding. New administrators and teach- 
ers need information and support to involve 
them in change, through such methods as school- 
based assistance and staff development. Profes- 
sional development needs to be focused and 
clearly related to improvement goals. When 
service providers are needed, they should be 
chosen because their experience and skills match 
identified professional development needs. 
Staff development should be led by teachers, for 
teachers, on their own campuses. When teachers come 
up with the content and theme of these sessions, com- 
munication, assistance, and empowerment take place 
naturally. This contributes to creating an environment 
in which implementation and institutionalization can 
take place in natural ways. The structures for making 
changes from within exist in the individuals, and the 
group as a whole gains from staff development. Fullan 
suggests that a refocused staff development process 
should become "part of an overall strategy for profes- 
sional and institutional reform ' (1990, p. 16). 

While emphasizing the role teachers play in the 
change process, it is also important to keep staff, central 
office people, and other key players informed in order 
to develop supportive organizational arrangements. With 
constant consultation and reinforcement, monitoring, 
external and internal communication, and availability 
of information, schools can take charge of change rather 
than lose their way cr their focus during the complex 
change process. 

What Research Tells Us About Institutionalization 
and Renewal 

When institutionalization and renewal have taken 
place, the results have lasting impact and influence on 
the schools and students. Individual educators are able 
to sec a difference in their own actions and habits as well 
as in the work of their students. The opposite is also 
true. If attempts at change are abandoned or terminated, 
the new practice does not reach institutionalization. 
There are few if any ongoing, stable results of the 
change evident in the classroom or school. 
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A ppreciating the Compl exity of the Change Process 

Institutionalization and renewal should be viewed 
as ongoing processes that involve strategic planning 
from the start, as well as the active participation of many 
players. Many people think of the change process as 
linear, viewing the path toward the goal as a straight line 
with hurdles to jump over along the way. Researchers 
on educational change advise against this over simpli- 
fication. Planning and action occur throughout all 
phases of the reform process. We know that for a variety 
of reasons many reform plans do not survive the imple- 
mentation phase. Educators are advised to anticipate as 
many of the challenges as possible, in order to plan for 
the institutionalization phase right from the start. While 
we cannot solve all of the problems before we come to 
them, we can better prepare if we anticipate the chal- 
lenges along the way. 

Curry ( 1 992) has described various levels of institu- 
tionalization without using language that limits it to a 
linear sequence. She suggests that "institutionalization 
is achieved to varying degrees over time and involves 
several levels of implementation." These levels relate 
to the structure, procedures, and culture of the school. 

At the structural level, an educational innovation is 
represented in many clear ways throughout a school. 
Examples include such results as: permanently assign- 
ing new roles and responsibilities; involving many 
teachers from within the school; having a line-item in 
the budget; writing the new program into the curriculum 
guidelines; and routinely training new or reassigned 
teachers in the innovation. 

These examples correspond closely with the five 
questions explored earlier in Part 3. 

At the procedural level, the policy and action — 
basic procedures — involved in the change become the 
teachers' and principals' preferred way of viewing the 
school. At the cultural level, the school as an institution 
and the educators as individuals accept the values 
associated with the innovation and make them a part of 
the school's organizational culture. Educators are able 
to say, "This is who we are. This is the way things are 
done here." As noted in Part 2 on implementation, we 
know that something can change when someone has 
changed first. 

Institutionalization involves both individuals and 
the school as a whole. On the one hand, if the district or 
school has mechanisms in place but there are no enthu- 
siastic educators practicing the innovation with stu- 



dents, there can be no lasting change. On the other hand, 
the enthusiasm of individual educators using an innova- 
tion is helpful but not sufficient. Without organiza- 
tional support, individual teachers and administrators 
will gradually discontinue use of the innovation. 

Institutionalizing Succe ssful Changes: Lessons from 
the Past and Present 

It is easy to become discouraged about whether new 
practices can ever be institutionalized as a meaningful 
part of the improved teaching and learning experience, 
but there is reason to hope. We know more today about 
the process of educational change, and there are recom- 
mendations that can help lead to successful reforms. 
Fullan and Miles (1992) suggest a number of proposi- 
tions for achieving successful reforms. Educational 
leaders need to recognize that: 

• Change is learning. There will be many mo- 
ments loaded with uncertainty. As discussed in 
Part 2 , the implementation dip is a time not to get 
discouraged. It takes time to learn new activities 
and ideas. "Even in cases where reform eventu- 
ally succeeds, things will often go wrong before 
they go right" (p. 749). Uncertainty and hesi- 
tance are a part of all successful change. 

• Change is a journey, not a blueprint. On any 
journey, unexpected events occur. We can plan 
for a journey, but we must be flexible as situa- 
tions change, and not hold rigidly to the early 
ideas of how the change will be implemented. 

• Problems are [opportunities]. School reform 
successes occur in schools that treat problems as 
natural opportunities to come up with creative 
solutions. 

• Change is resource-hungry. Reforms can be 
successful only when planning includes finan- 
cial and time resources needed for the innova- 
tion. As noted earlier, it is important to p-edict 
and factor in ongoing expenses after outside 
funding sources run out. 

• Change requires the power to manage it. When 
groups of cross-role leaders, including teachers, 
department heads, administrators, students, and 
parents, are involved in managing the change, 
they have the legitimacy and power to take 
necessary steps. 

• Change is systemic. By systemic reform, we 
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mean that the change process impacts the orga- 
nizational and operational systems within the 
school structure. If all efforts are conducted 
with systemic reform in mind, changes will 
have a better chance of sticking because they 
will be more supported. 

• All large-scale change is implemented locally. 
Implementation has to happen every day by 
individual teachers, principals, parents, and stu- 
dents in individual schools. Change takes place 
in the school itself and by the individual players, 
not in an office miles away. 

Fullan explores new questions in his most recent 
book, Change Forces: Probing the Depths of Educa- 
tional Reform, and adds lessons on the paradigm of 
change. His new perspective on change shows that it 
involves not only careful planning of systems frut, 
equally, individual effort and adaptability. 

• "You can't mandate what matters. (The more 
complex the change the less you can force it.) " 
Successful change occurs naturally and will- 
ingly, as individuals and groups involved in a 
change effort develop the necessary skills and 
share a deep understanding of the new solutions. 
As noted by Hubbard (1988), when change is 
forced so that we have the feeling that the 
change is done "to us" rather than 4k by us" the 
response is one of loss of control, frequently 
resulting in resistance or rejection, and some- 
times even sabotage of the change. 

• "[ Detailed J vision and strategic planning come 
later. (Premature visions and planning can 
blind.) 99 This idea introduces a revision in 
Fullan* s earlier advice about planning. He sug- 
gests that we cannot plan for everything in 
advance, since visions often come from reflec- 
tion after or resulting from action. A shared 
vision, he states, evolves through dynamic in- 
teraction between the organization's leaders 
and members. 

• "Individualism and collectivism must have equal 
power. (There are no one-sided solutions.)" 
Change takes place within individuals or there is 
no impact; equally, it is the collaboration of 
individuals that results in powerful changes in 
student learning. 

• "Neither centralization nor decentralization 
works. (Both top-down and bottom-up strate- 



gies are necessary.) 99 The two points noted 
above remind us again that change happens in 
dialogue, not in isolation. Educational centers 
of power and local schools need each other; 
principals and teachers need each other. Deci- 
sions need to be made collaboratively, with a 
sense of consensus as the change process moves 
along. From these lessons Fullan concludes that 
we need to work individually and together to- 
ward collaborative change, and that we do not 
have to or, rather, cannot have all of the answers 
at the beginning. 

• " Connection with the wider environment is criti- 
cal for success. (The best organizations learn 
externally as well as internally.) 99 Seeking 
ideas and examples from other schools and 
other nations is part of the process, a process that 
involves the ongoing use of research. 

• 'Every person is a change agent. ( Change is too 
important to leave to the experts). 99 The final 
two insights noted above illustrate that every 
educator has the responsibility to help create an 
organization that is able to reflect and make 
decisions, individually and collectively, in or- 
der to have continual renewal. 

Do not be discouraged by the number of lessons that 
need to be learned ! Rather, use the lessons as a sounding 
board for providing ideas during reflection on the phases 
of change impacting your school at the present time. 
Change is complex but, viewed in light of the lessons 
presented above, we can see that change presents indi- 
vidual educators, schools, and school systems with 
valuable opportunities for reflection, insight, learning, 
and tremendous growth. 

Funding as Obstacle as Well as Opportunity 

Financial assistance from external sources is usu- 
ally considered vital for initial implementation of any 
innovation. However, it should be noted that with 
regard to institutionalization, "the larger the external 
resource support, the less likely the effort will be contin- 
ued after external funds terminate, because the district 
will not be able to afford to incorporate the costs into its 
regular budget" (Fullan & Steigelbauer, 1991, p. 89; 
emphasis in original). Too many times educators have 
seen an innovation end as soon as the external funding 
ceases. It is essential, then, to think of ways to factor 
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institutionalization and renewal cost-estimates into the 
budget before an innovation is implemented, in order to 
ensure the likelihood of its continuation. With fore- 
thought to identifying ongoing costs and the means of 
meeting those costs, innovations have abetterchance of 
survival. Adapting materials and processes to Pacific 
cultures and environments is also essential. 

As mentioned above, it is important to acknowledge 
both the individual and organizational forms of institu- 
tionalization and renewal. In every planning stage, 
careful thought shouid be given to how the innovation 
can be supported and renewed within the classroom by 
individual teachers, as well as within the structure of the 
school and district. This includes a) planning for 
ongoing maintenance, b) ensuring administrative sup- 
port, c) renewing staff commitment and skills, and d) 
creating the capacity for ongoing reflection. 

Where Do We Go From Here? 

Because change is an inevitable part of any school, 
it is essential for Pacific educators to become leaders in 
the change process by reading, observing, and partici- 
pating fully to have an impact on their schools and 
classrooms— and, ultimately, on their students* perfor- 
mance. Change is essential to improving the quality of 



learning opportunities for students. We have learned 
that change requires both systemic and individual ef- 
forts. To be successful, change efforts must be able to 
provide lasting results through institutionalization and 
renewal. Successful changes can occur only as educa- 
tors, individually and together, seek out opportunities to 
reflect, learn, share the vision, and act in concert to make 
dynamic changes take place and take hold. 

A final note of caution should be added. Changes in 
practices, materials, school culture, and structures are 
all aimed at improving students' performance and their 
future success. Therefore, it is critical that assessment 
practices and procedures provide a rich and complex 
portrait of student learning. A mismatch of assessments 
and learning outcomes can destroy an educational inno- 
vation or mask significant student growth. 

People and schools in the process of change face 
frustrating challenges, and periods of doubt or anxiety 
along the way. These difficulties are to be expected as 
a necessary part of building toward successful and 
lasting changes. As Fullan reminds us, we need to view 
our problems as a means to help us grow. Accepting and 
facing the challenges can bring learning and insights 
that lead to realistic expectations and collaborative 
planning. Finally, these can culminate in developing 
the ability to reach, sustain, and renew shared educa- 
tional improvements in the Pacific region. 
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